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TRADITIONAL OR CREATIVE THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 
THE PROBLEM OF THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 

The question discussed in our editorial of last month — whether 
the message of the church was given to it in full for all time, centuries 
ago, and is henceforth simply to be discovered by interpretation and 
proclaimed, or is still incomplete and to be continually enlarged and 
revised by investigation and experience — has important bearings on 
the problem of theological education. 

TWO VIEWS OF THE PROBLEM — THE OLD AND THE NEW 

If the first view is correct, the task of the theological seminary is 
simple and definite. The biblical department confines itself to the 
task of interpretation and the necessary adjuncts thereto; systematic 
theology becomes merely the organization and defense of the results 
of this interpretative process; church history has only to classify 
events and doctrines with reference to theological conformity or 
nonconformity; homiletics is "sacred oratory' ' pure and simple; 
and the function of all the various divisions of practical theology is 
purely applicatory. 

From the second point of view, every department is engaged to 
some extent in investigation, having as part of its task the making 
of its own contribution to the body of truth which the church shall 
hold and teach, and to the methods by which the church shall achieve 
its supreme end of guiding the youth in the right way of life, uplifting 
and inspiring men and women, and developing a better human 
society. By way of illustration of the theological task and method 
conceived from this point of view, attention may be directed to the 
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depa rtments of sociology and religious education. These departments 
being of recent origin are of course not provided with a large amount 
of material that has been worked out by former generations and 
handed down to them as a sacred legacy. Their task, therefore, 
cannot be that of transmitting to the student a body of assured and 
accepted results from previous generations of workers in these fields, 
but is rather that of leading him in the investigation of conditions and 
problems of which neither instructor, nor student, nor for that matter 
anyone else, has as yet made an adequate study. The student of 
these subjects, therefore, is brought face to face with the facts of life 
in its various spheres. It is his task to examine these facts free 
from all prejudice, to subject them to a careful analysis, and to 
work out for himself such solutions of the problems raised by a con- 
sideration of the facts as commend themselves to his enlightened 
judgment and conscience. The whole method and point of view in 
both departments is as thoroughly inductive and scientific as a phy- 
sician's diagnosis. 

In a similar manner the task of biblical scholarship as conceived 
from the second point of view is that of discovering the circumstances 
under which the several portions of the biblical literature were pro- 
duced, of interpreting their contents, and of constructing the history 
of events and of thought. Its work is done successfully in so far as 
it succeeds in discovering all of the forces that went into the produc- 
tion of the biblical message and in setting forth its full import and 
significance in the light of the conditions out of which it came. To 
do this one must of course come to the record sympathetically, seeking 
to secure the point of view of the writer, place himself in imagination 
in the same kind of environment, and divest himself completely of 
all conceptions and prejudices constituting a part of his own thought- 
content and social environment which had no place in the life of 
those whom he seeks to interpret. Only so can he reproduce in full 
and unblurred tones the message of the original speakers. Only this 
will satisfy — nothing less and nothing more. Biblical theology as a 
historical discipline, so far from crowning and completing the task 
of theology only leads up to the most vital problems which biblical 
study forces upon our consideration. 

The task of the church historian is of exactly the same sort, the 
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only essential difference between the two being in the fact that they 
deal with different periods of the history of thought. In the case of 
both of these historical departments, to be sure, if the work of inter- 
pretation has been thoroughly performed, it will become evident what 
religious convictions have in the past best satisfied the twofold test 
of explaining the religious experience and contributing to its better- 
ment. 

In the departments of systematic and practical theology the same 
method and point of view control. Here it is the function of the 
student not merely to find out what has been taught in the past, 
but rather to face the facts of the world in which he lives frankly 
and to discover their religious significance and value. In doing this 
of course the theologian will receive incalculable aid from a careful 
study of the religious experience of the past as it has been made 
accessible to him by the work of the biblical and historical student. 
He will thus see how men of former generations have interpreted the 
world in which they lived, and by a comparison of the conditions of 
his own day with those prevailing in previous ages he will be enabled 
to determine to some extent at least to what degree the formulations 
of the religious experience of the past may be of value amid the con- 
ditions of today. The worker in the field of practical theology 
should be the pioneer in the application of new methods and in the 
discovery of new religious forces and principles. Instead of merely 
seeking to put into persuasive form a message already determined in 
content, he will bring to light those fundamental human needs with 
which religious beliefs and practices must be correlated. 

TWO DIFFICULT TASKS 

A theological school which endeavors to conduct its work in this 
spirit and from this point of view has imposed upon it the fulfilment 
of two difficult conditions. On the one side it is compelled to keep 
in touch with the intellectual movement of the age, which finds its 
foremost expression in the various departments of the university. 
This necessity arises in the first place from the fact that many 
of the ablest among the youth of the country are receiving their 
education in the universities. If as they leave the schools to take up 
their life's business in the various cities of the country they find in 
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the pulpits of the land men whose whole intellectual horizon, point 
of view, and method of thought are foreign to that of the university, 
the church is practically certain to lose its hold on them and so lose 
also their co-operation in its work. It is much to be feared that such 
a condition of things is already to some extent in existence. It is 
also true that if the seminaries are to attract from among the graduates 
of the universities men who will be fitted as ministers to become 
leaders of the thoughtful men who are in sympathy with the aims of 
the church, these schools must have in their several chairs of instruc- 
tion those who know what is going on in the universities in this age of 
swiftly moving intellectual life. Not indeed that the seminaries have 
simply to adopt all that the professors of psychology and philosophy, 
of history and science teach. They may be obliged to dissent from 
their teaching; but, if so, not in ignorance of what they are putting 
forth, but with intelligent understanding of it. 

The second task imposed on the theological school is not less 
difficult or important. It must keep in touch with what we may 
call the rank and file of the church, and with the life of people at 
large outside the church. The church can never afford to ally itself 
with ignorance against knowledge, or go its way indifferent to the 
vanguard of honest thinkers; but neither can the ministry, or the 
schools which seek to educate men for the ministry, lose their close 
touch and sympathy with the common people who have always con- 
stituted and doubtless always will constitute the bone and sinew of 
the church. 

The task of maintaining this twofold relationship, on the one 
hand to the most progressive and intense intellectual life of the 
age and on the other to people of all classes and conditions, has 
always been laid upon the ministry and the theological school and 
has always been difficult to bear. But it is in a sense far more 
difficult from the point of view of a living investigative theology than 
from that of a body of truth once for all announced. According to 
the latter conception the message of the preacher is a datum, for 
the content of which neither he nor the school has responsibility. It 
is the business of the school to transmit it to him. This is a serious 
task indeed, but after all simple compared with that of the school 
which recognizes its responsibility to train men to be life-long investi- 
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gators, and fit them to be the religious leaders of other men of like 
training. If the message was once for all delivered, and may once 
for all be imparted to the preacher, the rabbinic ideal of a full cup 
handed on from teacher to pupil, no drop added, no drop spilled, 
is the true one. But if the preacher must accept the task of inves- 
tigator and prophet, this is also even more the duty of the teacher; 
and with sweat of brain and throb of heart, each must stand all his 
days in the midst of men, interpreter of man to man and of the 
experience of the race to all; knowing both the history of the past 
and the surging life of today and wringing from both their contribu- 
tion to the thought of today. Who is sufficient for these things? 
What theological faculty dare assume such a responsibility? Yet 
the question recurs, What faculty can excuse itself from meeting 
this responsibility in the utmost possible measure ? 



